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the qnod cognoscimus. Of course, Aristotle holds that the first 
to us is the universal, while the first in nature (and last known to 
us) is the particular, which is wireipov. 



THE KELIGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

TKANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF G. W. F. HEGEL'S " PHILOSOPHY OP RELIGION " BY J. 

MACBRIDB STEBEETT.* 

Ths Religion of Sublimity. 

There is one element which this religion has in common with 
the religion of the Beautiful [that of Greece]. That is, the subjec- 
tion of the merely natural to the spiritual. Mere nature is ideal- 
ized, deprived of its merely quantitative or external valuation, and 
considered the rather as plastic material for the divine artificer or 
artist. In both these religions God is known as free Spirit, as Spirit 
with rational and ethical attributes. In the religion of the Beau- 
tiful, however, God does not appear in full independent absolute 
Being. He is manifested as having definite limited content. The 
beautiful, in which this divine manifestation is made, in which 
the ethical and spiritual attributes of the Divine appear, is that 
of sensuous material and form. At most, the plane on which this 
manifestation is made is that of pictorial thought, of imagination, 
and fantasy. The idealization of the natural is thus not yet com- 
plete. This can only take place where the ground of the Divine 
revelation is spiritual thought. 

Tlie delightful, friendly forms of the Greek deities lacked that 
absolute and independent character which is essential to the eter- 
nal Divine existence. Religion must rise to sublimer conceptions. 
These specialized forms of the Divine must be seen to be phases 
of the One Divine life. An absolute spiritual unity is the ulti- 
matum for thought. This the Greeks did not reach, but the Jews 
did. Such a unity, too, must be fully concrete, containing all 
particular ethical and spiritual forms in itself. It is only thus 

* The translator frequently resorts to paraphrasing in order to avoid the continuous 
abstruse technique of the original. 
17 
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concrete subjectivity. This is reaUy attained only in the Chris- 
tian religion. It is held by the Jews in an abstract form. This 
in turn is mediated by the specialized forms of the Divine in the 
Greek religion, an apostasy which is to be reconciled in the abso- 
lute religion. 

The plane upon which the revelation of the Divine unity can 
alone be made is that of thought freed from all sensuous and pic- 
torial elements. Thus we have its first abstract form of pure in- 
dependent subjective unity in pure thought. Here we havethis 
pure subjectivity entirely free from all elements of the merely 
natural'in the form of either sensuous or mental representation. 
Here for the first time is reached the conception which is worthy 
of the name of God. 

This subjective unity is far more than substance. It is absolute 
power, before which the natural appears in its true light as some- 
thing created {Oesetztes) and not independent. It finds its con- 
genial instrument of revelation not in nature but in thought. 

Absolute power, however, is not its only characteristic. That is 
also found in the East Indian religion. The chief point here is that 
it is characterized as concrete and not as abstract power. Hence 
it is absolute wisdom. The rational characteristics of freedom 
unite in this one — that is, in an end or aim. Hence holiness is 
the chief characteristic of this subjective unity. 

The higher truth of the subjectivity of God is not to be found 
in the characteristic of beauty, where the absolute content is scat- 
tered in particular forms, but it is found in this characteristic of 
holiness. The diflerence between the two is like that between 
animals and man. Animals have particular characters, while the 
character of universality is human. The truest subjectivity is 
that of self-characterization as rational freedom. This is wisdom 
and holiness. The Grecian gods were not holy, because they were 
limited and separate. 

A. The General Characteristic of the Idea {Begriff). 

God as the absolute is characterized as the One pure subjec- 
tivity, and hence as universal. Or, to put it the other way, this 
subjectivity which is in itself universal, is absolutely only One. It 
is not enough that bare unity be shown as the ground, as in the 
Indian and Chinese religions. In these God is not posited as infinite 
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subjectivity, since His unity is only implicit and is not explicitly 
known as subjectivity. In these pantheistic forms of religion God 
is known only as a neutral unconscious one. In the religion of 
sublimity He is known as The personal One. All merely natural 
forms vanish, even that of light, in which the Persian religion 
placed Him. Here God is form-less, as to external form, and 
image-less, as to picturable conception. He is only for thought. 
Infinite subjectivity is the activity of thought, and hence it exists 
only for thought. 

{a) God is characterized as the absolute power which is wis- 
dom. Power as wisdom is primarily reflected into itself as subject. 
Hence it is abstract. It is through this undifferentiated subjec- 
tivity that God is characterized as the One. All particularity is 
suppressed. Hence before it all natural things lose their imme- 
diate independence and validity. Only One is independent ; all 
else is dependent upon Ilira. 

(5) The next is the chai'acteristic of His aim. On the one hand, 
He is his own end and aim. He is wisdom. The primary de- 
mand is only that this wisdom be equal to the power. 

(c) But the aim of God must also pass from mere idea into con- 
crete universality. At first the aim is limited. It is directed to 
one man, one family, and at length to one nation. 

We are so accustomed to the conception of God as One that we 
cannot appreciate the weighty significance of its first apprehen- 
sion. Even though the conception among the Jews was formal 
and limited, it was yet infinitely weighty and is the root of all 
subjectivity, of the intellectual world, and the road to all truth. 
It is the beginning of truth as truth, needing only development 
out of its abstract form of unity. The One is pure power, before 
which everything particular and finite appears as uncongenial and 
unworthy. All the natural forms of this power that we see in the 
Nature-religions as Light, the Sky, Ocean, etc., are here far sur- 
passed. No natural object nor mental picture is adequate to 
represent it. Only thought, spirit, can apprehend it. 

But it is only the root, the beginning of the full concrete self- 
consciousness. For it does not matter how many spiritual predi- 
cates (as goodness, mercy, etc.) be ascribed to the One. It is 
what He does and what He really is that reveals Him. If the 
activity is not yet of the kind to reveal^the nature of spirit, we 
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may have a picture-thought of spirit, but not yet true spirit. The 
activity whose fundamental characteristic is power does not yield 
full formative reality, but rather only a negative sort of relation 
to other things. 

B. The Concrete Conception ( Yorstellung). 

{a) The character of the Divine self-separation (Besonderung). 

First Characteristic. — In the assertion that God is wisdom is 
contained His self-determination. His self-separation, His act of 
creation. Spirit is that which is absolutely self-mediating. It is 
pure self-activity. This activity is one of self-separation. The 
world is something posited externally by spirit, made out of its 
nothingness. But the negative of the world is the aflSrmative, 
the Creator. In Him the natural is the nothing. In its nothing- 
ness the world arises out of the absolute fulness of the power of 
the good. It is created out of the nothingness of itself — that is, 
out of God. "Wisdom contains its own aim, and is self-determin- 
ing. But, as this subjectivity is primarily abstract, the self-sepa- 
ration in the Divine takes primarily the form of an immediate ex- 
ternal other. The higher conception is that of the Actus Purus, 
where the creation is within God himself, so that the beginning 
and the end, and consequently the phase of movement which is 
there posited as external, is within His ow/i being. 

If wisdom should cease to be abstract and become concrete and 
God become self-determining of himself, containing within him- 
self his own creation as his Son, then would He be known as con- 
crete God or as true Spirit. 

But as, at this stage, wisdom is yet abstract, the separation takes 
the form of a posited external existence. Still, it has only the 
form of existence, for God has created it out of nothing. He 
alone is the existent, the positive. But He contains at the same 
time the setting forth of His power. It is this necessity of God's 
manifesting his power that is the birthplace of all creating. This 
necessity is the material out of which God creates. This is God 
himself, hence he creates out of nothing material. He is not a 
One as opposed to another something already present. But this 
other is Himself as his self-determination. But as He is yet the 
abstract one, this determination falls without Himself as his nega- 
tive activity. The positing of Nature occurs necessarily in the 
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conception of spiritnal life, but is, as it were, the fall of intelli- 
gence into sleep. Since power is pictured as primarily absolute 
negativity, before which all else vanishes, the essence — i. «., that 
which is identical with itself — appears to be eternal stillness and 
reserve. But then this solitariness is only a part, not the whole 
of power. Power includes at the same time negative relation to 
itself. And this setting aside of abstract identity is the positing 
of difference of determination — i. e., the creation of the world. 
But the nothing out of which the world is created is the identity 
where power was thought as the essence. The material is the 
formless, the essence the power identical with itself. But this is 
only a phase of the essence, and therefore another than the abso- 
lute power or what is called matter. The creation of the world 
therefore signilies the negative relation of the power to itself, in 
so far as it is primarily characterized as self-identical. 

This conception of God's creating is utterly different from that 
of emanation. The fundamental category in all other cosmogonies 
is that of procession or emanation, not of creation. The gods 
emanate from Brahm. In the cosmogonies of the Greeks, the 
highest and most spiritual gods are the last of the emanations. 

But here this category of emanation vanishes, for the Good as the 
absolute power is the subject. 

In emanation, that which has emanated is the existent, the 
actual, while the ground whence it emanated becomes null and 
unessential. Thus, too, that which has emanated is less depend- 
ent than that which has been created. 

This, then, is the form ot the divine self-determination or sepa- 
ration. It cannot fail, for wisdom is necessarily in the Idea. As 
yet it is not, however, a self-separation of God within Himself. 
For then God would be known as concrete spirit as He is in 
Christianity. But here the separation falls witiiout, because God 
is as yet One. This separation is primarily the divine determina 
tion, and thus the creation. This is not merely transitory, though 
it retains the character of dependent existence. It has stamped 
upon it, as its fundamental characteristic, the lack of independ- 
ence because God is the one infinite power. 

Second Characteristic. — This is that God is presupposed as a 
subject. Otherwise creation would be an indefinite conception, 
reminding one of the handicraft of men. God's creating is eter- 
^ ' * XXII— 17 
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nal creating. In it He is not the result, but the cause. When 
the higher conception of God as concrete (Triune) spirit is reached, 
we have the eternal creation going on within the depths of the 
Divine being, instead of falling outside of it, as it does in the 
Jewish conception of His unity. Here creation differs from the 
work of human artisans, working with external material given at 
hand. The worker and the thing worked upon are two distinct 
things. But God creates absolutely out of nothing — that is, noth- 
ing besides Himself. 

The creation, then, in which He is subject is infinite contempla- 
tive activity. When the artisan produces something, he has an 
aim and also materials. He thus stands in relation to an external 
other, whereas in intuitive creation, creation comes rather under 
the category of life. It is an inner activity and not activity upon 
a given object. It is life eternally begetting nature, a something 
that falls outside of itself, while life remains the eternal cause. 
God is forever related to his total creation as the Subject, which 
is always the absolute First. It was otherwise with the most 
spiritual gods of the Greeks. They appear as the last result of a 
long procession, and hence are conditioned by finiteness. 

Third Characteristic of God, His Relation to the World. — This 
concerns what we term the attributes of God. These are his 
character, proceeding indeed out of his relation to the world he 
has created. It is false to say that we know only this relation of 
(4od to the world and do not know Him himself. His relation to 
tlie world is an essential one and reveals his attributes. 

It is only according to external sensuous conceptions that we 
speak of anything being for itself, and thus distinguished from its 
relations to others or its qualities. In truth, it is these that really 
constitute its peculiar nature. It is the nature of man to relate 
himself to his fellows. It is the nature of the acid to relate itself 
to the base. Without such relation it is nothing. So our knowl- 
edge of the relatioii of objects to ourselves is a knowledge of the 
objects themselves. Thus, too, the relation of God to the world 
expresses his real nature. His attributes reveal his being. His 
absolute might and wisdom are immanent distinctions, and of these 
goodness and righteousness are ])hases. It is of goodness that the 
M-orld exists. Being does not belong to it, except as borrowed from 
its creator. This separation or self-sacritice of God is the eternal 
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goodneBS of God. The world has no right to exist. It is outside 
of the One, a manifold, limited finite thing whose vocation is not 
to be. That it does exist, however, comes from the goodness of 
God. Being, true actuality is God. Any being outside of God 
has no title. 

God can be creator in the truest sense only as He is infinite 
subjectivity. Thus only is He free, and only the free can create 
the free. 

The being of the world, however, is only the being of the divine 
power. In relation to this power the world must be represented 
as something shattered. 

The manifestation of the nothingness, of the ideality of tlie 
finite world — that is, of its non-independence — this manifestation 
as power is justice or righteousness. Goodness and justice are not 
to be found in substance as a first principle. Here, however, we 
have the unity not as substance but as the personal One, or as 
Subject. Here we have the characteristic of purpose, the peculiar 
character of the idea. The world must be. So, too, it must 
change and vanish away. In this we have justice as the 6harac- 
teristie of the Subject. 

Creation, preservation, and passing away — these three phases of 
the world are represented as quite distinct. But in the idea they 
are essentially only the phases of a process — that is, of the process 
of power. The self-identity of the power is the nothing out 
of which the world is created, and is also the very subsistence 
of the world and the abrogation of this subsistence. In good- 
ness the world is justified only as not being independent, and 
hence, as containing its own death warrant, which is posited in 
justice. 

These characteristics all belong to the idea, and yet do not be- 
long to the essential nature of the absolute Being as conceived in 
the Jewish religion. God is still conceived as independent of 
them. If they were essential attributes we should have the 
fulfilled form of such religion — that is, Christianity. But in the 
Jewish religion these characteristics of goodness and justice are 
not apprehended as eternal and necessary elements of the one 
power. This still remains absolutely undetermined — at least as hav- 
ing arbitrary power to change goodness and justice, which are op- 
posites, into each other. They are attributes which depend upon his 
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relation to the world — economical rather than immanent essential 
attributes. 

(l) The form of tlie world. 

The world to us of to-day is a very' prosaic affair, a mere col- 
lection of things in an external unity. In the Orient, and espe- 
cially in Greece, the brightness and cheerfulness of life was largely 
enhanced by the consciousness that in relating themselves to nature 
men were holding communion with the Divine. The divine 
generosity ensouled and spiritualized nature. 

Such an unity of the Divine and the natural, an identity of the 
ideal aiid the real, however, is quite an abstract one of easy acqui- 
sition. But the true identity is that which is only found in in- 
finite subjectivity, which is apprehended not as a mere neutrali- 
zation of contradictories, but as that which itself creates the dif- 
ferences, and lets them go freely forth from itself, as non-inde- 
pendent, and hence not divine, but merely objects of nature. 

The highest of the Greek gods, which were essentially ethical, 
had only formal independence, because they had only particular 
limited content. Hence, the categories of the understanding are 
applicable to them. Quality, quantity, measure, cause and effect 
— these are the categories we apply to tlie world of prosaic things. 

In the Jewish religion nature is undeitied. All natural objects 
are viewed as subordinate, and all the Divine is wholly in the One. 
It may seem a pity that in a religion nature should be thus un- 
deitied and receive the character of profaneness. We hear many 
sentimentalists praise the days when nature was looked upon as 
divine, and a god peeped out from every object. This identity 
of the ideal and the real, however, is only to be found within the 
being of the Idea, of the self-determining God. To find it else- 
where is to cheapen, degrade, and nullify it. Natural things are 
really opposed to the Spirit. Even the Spirit as finite, as external 
life, is opposed to the Spirit. Not only external life, but also the 
abstract self consciousness of man is finite, and thus opposed to the 
Spirit. The whole circle of finite things is within the category of 
externality. When thus considered under this measure of ex- 
ternality they are set in their proper place, according to the idea. 
Those who complain of this place being assigned to nature must 
at least grant that the beautiful unity of nature and God can be 
held only by the imagination, not by reason. They may complain 
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of the undeifying of nature, and yet they would find it impossible 
themselves to worship the Ganges, a cow, an ass, or the ocean as 
God. The view of nature of which they complain is the only one 
which aifords a basis for an intelligent observation of nature and its 
unity. It is not here the place to note further the theoretical culti- 
vation of this standpoint, resulting, as it does, in natural science. 
This requires a concrete interest in objects of nature whicii looks 
beyond their common essence to their particular characteristics. 
When the regnant conception is that of abstract wisdom, and 
when purpose is restricted to the One, there can no such develop- 
ment of science take place. 

In the phase of religion which we have characterized as that of 
sublimity, the act of God relating himself to the world takes the 
form of His immediate appearance in an individual form for a 
definite purpose within a limited sphere. With this comes mira- 
cles. In previous religions there were no miracles. In the Indian 
religion everything in nature is in thorough disorder. A miracle 
demands a fixed order of nature as a background. This order 
need not be scientifically formulated. Only a general conscious- 
ness of the connection of natural objects is requisite. 

The most real miracle in nature is the appearance of spirit, 
and the truest appearance of spirit is in the profound form of the 
spirit of man and his consciousness of the rationality of nature. 
In the Jewish religion, however, the world appears as a complex 
of natural things, which react upon each other in a natural way. 
The need of miracle is felt so long as this intelligible connection 
of things is not taken as the objective nature of things — that is, so 
long as the laws of nature are not looked upon as the eternal and 
universal laws set by God Himself. But, even with the Jews, 
miracles were looked upon as casual manifestations of God, while 
His universal absolute relation to the world is that of transcendent 
eminence. Holy rather than sublime is the characteristic that 
man attributes to God. Sublimity rather expresses his relation to 
the external world, transcending it and yet lending it some re- 
flected worth. Sublimity is thus the chief characteristic of God's 
manifestation in the world. In the religion of Beauty there is a 
reconciliation of the thing signified with the sensuous material. 
The outer sensuous form reveals the inner spiritual significance. 
In the Jewish religion even the most sublime aspects of nature 
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only point to something far transcending their capacity to reveal. 
Their incapacity is expressly known. For sublimity it is not suf- 
ficient that the content be higher than the form, but it must mani- 
fest itself as transcendent power over the form. In the Indian 
religion the images are measureless but not sublime. They are 
distortions ; or, where they are not distorted, as in the image of 
the cow or the ass, they express merely natural powers. Even 
here incongruity between the form and the thing signified is the 
chief characteristic. Religion demands at least that the power 
over all such sensuous forms be transcendent. 

Our consciousness may be filled with natural objects, but our 
spirit is above their measure. To look upon things around us does 
not awaken the emotion of the sublime. That demands the up- 
ward glance to the heavens. God's relation to all natural things 
is especially that of the sublime. The Scriptures of the Old 
Testament are renowned for this element. " God said. Let there 
be light, and there was light." This is one of the most sublime of 
human utterances. The word is the lightest of all things. This 
breath is here at the same time the light, the world of light, the 
infinite outpouring of light, which, however, is humbled to so 
transitory a thing as a word. God is further represented as mak- 
ing the wind and the lightning his servants, so obedient is nature. 
" He maketh the clouds his chariot, and walketh upon the wings 
of the wind." All powers of nature and beasts of the field come 
into being at the breath of His word. " Thou openest thine hand, 
and they are filled with good. Thou hidest thy face, and they 
are trou bled ; thou takest away their breath, and they die and 
return to the dust." (Psalm, civ.) This is sublimity, where na- 
ture is so wholly subjected and represented as transitory. 

(c) God's design tor the world. 

First Characteristic, — The essential characteristic of design here 
is that God is wise, and primarilj' that He is wise in nature. Na- 
ture is his creation, and He vouchsafes to make his power recog- 
nized in it, and not only his power, but also his wisdom. This is 
made known in the products of nature through their designed 
arrangement. Nor is this design merely indefinite, superficial, and 
external. " Thou givest to the beasts tiieir food." The truest end 
and its realization, however, do not occur in nature as such, but in 
consciousness. God manifests himself in nature, but his essential 
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epiphany is in consciousness as the reflection of Himself; tliiis it 
appears in His self-consciousness that this is his purpose. 

The tirst conception of power is that of sublimity, not of pur- 
pose. This purpose cannot really be a single one. The purpose 
of God can only be Himself. His idea must become objective, and 
He find Himself in its realization. This constitutes the generic 
idea of purpose. As regards the world or nature from the Jewish 
standpoint, however, the purpose of God seems primarily to mani- 
fest only his power, while wisdom sits quite apart from it. If we 
speak of a design, however, it must have a further characteristic 
than that of power. The place where it can occur is in spirit in 
general. As God is in spirit as consciousness, in created spirit as 
His reflection, it is in finite spirit as such that design is present 
and is recognized. God has here finite spirit as his reflection 
which is not yet returned absolutely back to Him. P^inite spirit 
is essentially consciousness. God must, therefore, be the object of 
consciousness as its essence. He thus recognizes that He will be 
glorified. The glory or honor of God is His primary aim. ['"The 
chief end of man is to glorify God."] Full knowledge of God, 
however, is not to be looked for in this phase. That requires the 
more concrete conception of self-begotten and self-contained dif- 
ference, as stated in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Purpose 
is of the essence of religion. God must be known in self- 
consciousness, as having affirmative relation to Himself. As 
God, He is infinite power and subjectivity. But it is also 
essential for religion that He appear essentially in other spirits. 
It is thus that the reverence of God appears. This honor is 
universal. Not only the Jews, but all nations must praise the 
Lord. This purpose, however, is primarily only theoretical. 
The further determination of it is the practical, the peculiarly 
real purpose which is realized in the world — that is, in the hearts 
of men. 

Second Characteristic. — This essential purpose is ethical. What- 
ever man does he must have the lawful, the right before his eyes. 
This right is divine, and so far as it finds entrance into finite con- 
sciousness it is a law of God. 

God is the universal. The man who determines himself in ac- 
cordance with this universal is free, not following his own will, 
but the universal will. Eight-doing is here the fundamental 
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tiling, the walking before the Lord, the freedom from self-seeking 
aims, righteousness which avails before God. 

Man does this right on account of his relation to God, for the 
honor of God. This right has its seat in the innermost being of 
man — in his will. Over against this will, willing God's will 
stand the natural conditions of temporal existence^ — the secular 
life. Here we find an opposition to be overcome similar to that 
between God and nature. On the one hand is the right as such, 
on the other is the natural side of man's life. This latter is to 
be subjected by the spiritual activity of the will as nature is to 
God. 

The natural conditions of man's life are placed in relation to the 
inner condition of will. If this will be pure and his activity be 
right-doing, then the external conditions must correspond with it. 
Good must come to man only according to his deed. He must 
always act in an ethical manner, let come what will. And yet 
with this imperative there enters also the demand that he who 
does the right also fares well. 

The demand is that external conditions correspond and be sub- 
jected to the inner condition — to right. This follows from the 
supreme relation of God to tliese conditions of nature. There is 
here a purpose which must be fulfilled. Harmony must ensue 
upon this discord, so that the natural conditions of man's life be 
seen to be ruled by essentially spiritual conditions. 

In this way the temporal well-being of man becomes sacred. 
But it has this title only so far as it is conformable to the ethical, 
divine law. This is the bond of necessity which is no longer 
blind as in otlier religions. There it was an empty, indeterminate 
necessity devoid of ethical significance, and yet subjecting even 
the gods to its blind will. In this religion, however, necessity is 
concrete. It gives an absolute law, wills the right which has, as 
a result, a correspondent affirmative in well-being. Temporal 
well-being is the necessary consequent of right doing in the relig- 
ion of the Jews. This is the harmony which man has reached in 
this sphere. 

That it will — nay, must — go well with the Israelite alone is 
founded upon the purpose of God. He knows that God is the 
bond of necessity, the unity which joins well-being with well- 
doing. This confidence, tliis fundamental conviction of the Jew- 
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ish people, is a most wonderful trait. The Old Testament script- 
ures, especially the Psalms, are full of it. 

This is also the trend of the whole book of Job. Job boasts of 
his innocence, and complains of his fortune as being unjust. His 
consciousness of rectitude, which is absolute, and his incommensu- 
rate fortune, is an enigma to him. He knows that it is God's pur- 
pose that it shall go well with the righteous. 

The denouement is that this discontent be changed into pure 
confidence. 

Job cries out: "Wiiat reward does God give from on high? 
Shall not the unjust be cast down? " His friends turn his ques- 
tion upon himself, saying that because he is unfortunate he must 
be unrighteous, and needs God's affliction to preserve him from 
arrogance. Finally God Himself speaks : " Who is this that 
darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge? Where wast 
thou when I laid the foundations of the earth?" Then follows a 
grand description of God's power. Job finally acknowledges that 
he is the man without understanding. Submission follows. This 
•esignation following upon his recognition of the power of the 
Lord brings to him again his former good fortune. It is, however, 
recognized that man shall not demand this from God as a right. 
This confidence, this consciousness of the harmony between the 
power and the wisdom and justice of God, is founded in the rec- 
ognition of purpose in God. 

It remains to note the inner spiritual process to this result. 
Man must do right. That is the categorical imperative. Eight- 
doing has its seat in the will. Man is thereby turned inward 
upon himself, and must busy himself with introspective questions 
as to whether his will is really good or not. 

This self-scrutiny and the grief on account of unrighteousness, 
this crying of the soul after God, this humbling of one's self in 
the depths of the spirit, this longing of the soul after righteous- 
ness, after conformity to the will of God, is a most wonderful 
characteristic of the Jewish religion. 

But now we have to note the limitation of this purpose of God 
that men know Him and do whatever they do for his honor's sake. 
Where, then, does its limitation come in ? Is it in the idea or 
conception of God, producing itself in the consciousness of men? 
Certainly it does not belong to the absolute Idea., to the being of 
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God as revealed in Christianity. But it conies from the undevel- 
oped form of his wisdom as revealed in the Jewish religion. 
Wisdom and purpose are still general and abstract, lacking the 
concrete development seen in the Christian religion, where God is 
fully revealed. The Idea, God, as known in the Jewish religion, 
lacks the element of eternal self-differentiation in the process of 
His unity. So the attribute of wisdom is .in undeveloped attri- 
bute. It is general and abstract. So, too, of purpose. Purpose 
in man implies unity. Man must be an individual, and know and 
maintain himself as a unit to be free. This consciousness of free- 
individuality is the first form of purpose. The ethical life developed 
from this therefore concerns the individual, his family, his con- 
nections. Thus it takes the form of exclusiveness. Thus, too, the 
primary form of the divine purpose as known by man is limited, 
when it passes out of its abstract form into the realm of practical 
details. 

On the one hand God is the Lord of heaven and earth, and on 
the other hand His purpose is limited to one family, one people. 
All peoples, indeed, must recognize Him, but yet He is practically 
only the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and Jacob, the God who 
has led Israel out of Egypt. From the conception of the abstract 
unity of God springs the conception of His being with one family. 
The religion is at first patriarchal. The family widens into the 
nation, a natural distinction in humanity. And so God's purpose 
is still limited by natural conditions. 

The five books of Moses begin with the creation of the world. 
Then comes the fall of man, which refers to generic man. But 
these universal conceptions seem to have no influence upon the 
Jewish religion. The people of Israel never seemed to compre- 
hend these universal elements. God is the God of Israel, not of 
all men. This limitation of the universal purpose of God may be 
illustrated in pictorial way by the manner in which man special- 
izes and limits his pure good-will to some petty wilful course of ac- 
tion. Universal good-will and purpose contain all particulars. But, 
when it enters the sphere of external action, some definite one of 
the particulars must be singled out. All at once is beyond man's 
power ; at best he can take only one after another. Thus the 
particular is wrenched, abstracted from the concrete total of good 
purpose, and becomes unconsecrated because it is thus abstracted. 
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Thus in politics, when universal laws are to be regnant, we find 
the rule turn into the supremacy, or the arbitrary despotism of 
one man. It is thus that universal law first particularizes itself 
in the realm of practical reality. 

Thus other people are excluded from the Divine purpose in the 
Jewish religion. Connection with this people, and consequently 
relation with Grod, depends upon the natural relation of birth. 
Hence, too, the necessity for a particular polity, laws, and cult. 

This exclusiveness is further developed so as to demand the pos- 
session of a particular promised land, to be parcelled out to par- 
ticular tribes for inalienable possession. However, this exclusive- 
ness is not at first polemical. It is rather the steadfast holding 
on to an assured possession of an immediate relation to an all- 
powerful and an all-wise God. No denial is made that other peo- 
ple can be brought into the same relation, to this honoring of the 
Lord. All nations must magnify the Lord, but only in an indefi- 
nite sort of a way. The divine purpose does not seem to really em- 
brace more than the Jewish people in demanding this uncondi- 
tional reverence. Such it becomes first with Mohammedanism, 
where this special purpose is applied in an abstract way to all na- 
tions. Hence the fanaticism of Mohammedan Deism. 

Fanaticism is also to be found among the Jews, but only where 
their possessions or their religion is attacked. Both tiieir posses- 
sions and their religion are peculiar and exclusive, permitting of 
no intercourse with others. Pro aris etfocis they were fiercely 
fanatical. 

Third Characteristic. — Of all the creation, man is the most 
sublime. He is the intelligent, thinking part of it. He is the 
image of God in a far higher sense than this can be asserted of 
nature. What is found in this religion is God who is spirit, and 
only in spirit can He be reverenced. In the religion of the Parsees 
we have found a dualism. We have this opposition, too, in the 
Jewish religion, but it is found in man, not in God. God is spirit^ 
and His creation is also in a sense spiritual, in so far as He finds 
himself his reflection in it. But tinitude implies that all difference 
is discord. God is at home in His creation. It is good, for the 
nothing out of which He made it is his own absolute self. The 
opposition occurs, then, in other finite spirits. This is the bat tie- 
field of good and evil, the place where this battle must be fought 
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out. All these characteristics spring out of the nature of the 
idea. This conflict is a most diflicult point, for it constitutes 
the contradiction. The good is never self-contradictory, but the 
contradiction comes only through the evil. But the question oc- 
curs : How has evil entered the world ? In the Parsee religion this 
question raises no difficulty, for both evil and good are postulated 
as characteristics of the indefinite absolute. But here, where we 
have God as the one power and subject from whom all creatioii 
proceeds, evil is a contradiction, tor God is wholly good. The 
Bible preserves for us an old conception of the fall of man. This 
representation of the way in which evil entered the world is in 
the form of a myth or parable. When we seek the speculative 
truth in this figurative narrative, we find some incongruous ele- 
ments. In the same way Plato mingles incongruous traits in his 
attempted description of ideas in sensuous form. 

The narrative informs us that, after the creation of Adam and 
Eve, God forbade them to eat of the fruit of a certain tree of the 
garden. The serpent, however, seduced them, saying : " Ye shall 
become as gods." God punishes them severely, but says : "Adam 
is become as one of us, to know good and evil." Thus we have 
God's word for it that man has become god-like in this respect, 
though He drives him out of Paradise. 

This simple narrative may be understood in the following way ; 
God gave a command to man, which he disobeyed, being incited 
by an infinite haughty ambition to become as God, this thought, 
however, coming to him from without. For this pitiable, foolish 
presumption he is severely punished. God gave him the formal 
prohibition in order to test his obedience. God, at least, forbade 
the evil. His command was quite other than a forbidding to eat 
the literal fruit of a tree. The command is given so that man 
cannot complain that he is punished for the fault of anotiier per- 
son. In the whole narrative there is a profound speculative mean- 
ing. It is Adam, or generic human nature, that figures in this 
story. The tree, moreover, is called the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thus stripping it of literal childish import. Man 
eats of it, and comes to a knowledge of good and evil which he 
did not have before. The difficulty, however, is that God is said 
to have forbidden this knowledge to man, for it is this which con- 
stitutes the character of spirit. Spirit is only spirit through con- 
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8cionsnes8, and the highest form of consciousness is this knowledge 
of good and evil. How, then, could it be forbidden to man ? 
Knowledge is indeed a double-sided and perilous thing. The spirit 
is free. This freedom leaves one with choice between good and 
evil. Thus it contains the possible phase of wilfulness to choose 
the evil. The storv represents man as at first in a state of inno- 
cence. But this is the general condition of natural consciousness, 
which must be abrogated with the entrance into spiritual con- 
sciousness. This is the eternal history and nature of man — rising 
out of mere nature into the spiritual. Man is first natural and 
innocent, incapable of responsibility. Tliere is no freedom in 
childhood, and yet it is the destiny of man to attain again to inno- 
cence. What is thus man's ultimate attainment — harmony with 
the good — is here represented as his primitive condition. This is 
the defect in the biblical picture, that this harmony is an imme- 
diate condition given, not attained. This immediate condition of 
naturalness has to be transcended, but the discord thus arising is 
to be harmonized again. The narrative represents this harmony 
as a primitive condition which ought not to be left. Thus in the 
whole representation there is a mingling of the sensuous and the 
spiritual, of necessary and of accidental elements. The serpent 
promises Adam that he shall become as a god, and God confirms 
this view that knowledge constitutes Godlike-ness. This pro- 
found truth is firmly imbedded in the whole story. 

But, further, punishment follows the acquisition of this knowl- 
edge. Man is driven out of Paradise, and God says : " Cursed is 
the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days 
of thy life ; thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and 
thou shalt eat the herb of the field ; in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread until thou return unto the ground ; for out of it 
wast thou taken ; for dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou re- 
turn." 

We have to recognize that this condition is the consequence of 
finitude. Bvrt, on the other hand, the very nobility of man comes 
from his thus gaining his bread, from his toil, and his understand- 
ing the art of living. Nature gives the beasts their food at hand. 
What is nature to them, man elevates into an art. But the art of 
living is not the highest phase of his freedom. The art of living 

well, of knowing and willing the good^this is the highest. How- 
1 8 
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ever, these two phases of man's free activity are closely knit together. 
The sweat of his brow is an essential element in all his spiritual 
acquisitions. Taken hj itself, this natural side seems sad enough. 
To him who does not know the higher destiny of the spirit, it is 
a sad thought that man must thus toil and die. But the destiny of 
man as spirit is immortality. However, this lofty destination is 
not contained in the narrative, for it is written : " God said and 
now, lest he put forth his hand and take also of the tree of life 
and eat and live forever " ; and, further : " Till thou -return unto the 
ground . . . for dust thou art and unto dust shalt thoii return." 

Throughout this narrative of the fall of man we find these in- 
congruous elements present. The necessity of passing out of the 
natural state of innocence in order to know good and evil is clear- 
ly sliown. But tlie fault of the narrative is that it presents no 
consolation in view of death. The fundamental thought, how- 
ever, is that man should not remain a merely natural creature. 
This implies what has always been maintained by profound the- 
ology — that man is by nature evil. Evil is the remaining in this 
condition of mere natural, animal life. Man must pass out of it 
through freedom, through intelligent will. But, further, man 
must overcome the discord arising from this step. His spirit must 
attain to reconciliation, to absolute unity with itself or harmony 
with the good. This is the full content of man's real freedom. 
But this ])hase is lacking here. The discord is not shown as abro- 
gated in God's own nature. The abstraction of evil is not yet 
overcome. 

It is noteworthy that this narrative slumbered, as it were, in the 
Jewish literature, and receive no further development. Only in 
the later apocryphal books do we find some allusions to it. In 
Christianity it is taken up again and receives its true significance. 
Yet we do find this conflict of man with himself an element of the 
religious consciousness of the Jews. But it is not grasped by them 
in its speculative significance of the necessity of the birth-throes 
of the spiritual man out of the natural man. It is presented 
rather in the practical form of individuals striving against sin. 
Along with this is given the conception of the righteous man — 
one who does God's will and remains in the service of Jehovah 
by observing the ethical laws of his people, both ritual and civil. 
Yet the inner conflict of man with himself constantly appears, 
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especially in the Psalms. Out of the depths of his soul the Psalm- 
ist cries out against the pain of the consciousness of sin and l)e- 
seeches pardon and reconciliation. But this depth of sorrow for 
sin appears as the experience of individuals, and is not known as 
an eternal phase in the life of spirit. 

These are the chief characteristics of the religion of The One 
so far as relates to the creative self-separation and purpose of The 
One. This last characteristic of purpose leads us to the cultns 
of the religion. 

('. The Cnltns. 

The relation which God has to self-consciousness is a very essen- 
tial one. It is only within the province of self-conscioustiess that 
he can reveal his purpose. Nature must be superseded by the 
spirit in man before this manifestation can be made. Let us now 
note the religious state of mind in this sell-consciousness. It is a 
mediating activity, bringing out into objective manifestation the 
relation with God already implicit in it. It is a manifestation of 
the innermost heart of selt-consciousness. 

(1) The primary phase of this self-conscious relation to The One 
is that of intuition or the pure thought of the pure essence — of 
that which is pure power shrivelling up all before it. This, too, 
is the primary phase of freedom, devoid as yet of all concrete con- 
tent. This self-consciousness is thus distinguished from empirical 
consciousness, which has always detinite objects before it. But 
this phase of self-consciousness has not yet taken up into itself all 
the concrete qualities of the natural and the spiritual life. All 
this real part of lite falls as yet outside of it. And thus this 
secuilar side of consciousness does not yet gain its due and a])pear 
as I'ational ami sacred. 

As pnre thinking, then, self-consciousness lacks an object, and 
thus lacks the definiteness which belongs to consciousness. It is 
simply the Ego in immediate unity with itself, or the abstract in- 
dividual. Such self-consciousness is God considered as abstract 
power. There is no detinite existence with which it can essen- 
tially relate itself. It is all as yet undeveIoj)ed in the abstract 
One, as mere almighty power. On the other hand, the self-con- 
sciousness of man in relation to this abstract Power is also form- 
less and em])ty, and thus ^easily perverted into absolute un-free- 
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doin. Hia self-consciousness becomes that of the slave before his 
master. The " fear of the Lord " thus becomes the fundamental 
characteristic or his religious disposition in relation to The One. 
Fear is that state of consciousness which comes from the concep- 
tion of a transcendent Power, which annihilates all my worth, 
whether this consists of internal or external possessions. I am 
fearless when, in possession of inalienable freedom, I do not mind 
tliat power and am conscious of being so strong that it cannot 
overcome me. But I am also fearless when I do not care for 
those things which the power is able to destroy. My crown and 
throne may perish, and yet, if I have not set my heart upon 
them, I may remain fearless and uninjured. But the fear which 
we have to do with here is not that of finite power. Mere ex- 
ternal finite power is an accidental thing, which, without fear, 
may come and destroy me. But fear here is that of the invisible 
and absolute, of an infinite which is opposed to me as a finite 
self. In the consciousness of such a Power all earthly power 
and existence vanishes as smoke. Such an annihilating fear as 
this it is which raises one into the pure thought of the absolute 
power of The One. And this " fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom," which consists in refusing to esteem any par- 
ticular finite thing as independent. Everything that can stand 
before it can do so only as a phase of the unitary organism, 
which is the abrogation of everything finite. Such fear is really 
an essential moment of freedom. This consists in freeing one's 
self from all accidental and temporal interests, in the conscious- 
ness that man is more than all his conditions and possessions. 
Such fear frees one from fear. It is not merely the feeling of de- 
pendence, but rather the stripping free from everything depend- 
ent — the pure exaltation of self unto the absolute Self, before 
which and in which the empirical self vanishes away like mist. 

But in this process there is also an affirmative element at work. 
This self-renunciation contains self-exaltation. In this way fear is 
transformed into absolute confidence, infinite faith. But this 
form differs from that of Stoical independence or freedom in bonds. 
For it lacks this phase of Stoical subjectivity. It has rather 
to lose itself in the One to attain its self-confidence. It does at- 
tain to this self;justification through this relation to the One. 
And thus the slavish consciousness rests obstinately upon his 
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own individuality because it has been taken up into union with 
the One. Thus it becomes exclusive, and God becomes — 

(2) The exclusive Lord God of the Jewish people. It can 
cause no surprise to find an oriental people thus limiting religion 
to itself. This is the common characteristic of all oriental peoples. 
The Greeks and Eomans were the first people to have foreign 
gods. With the Romans all religions came to be accepted, and 
thus deprived of their exclusive national character. The Chinese 
and the Persians had their exclusive national religions. In India 
the caste and the relation of every individual was determined by 
birth. There was no demand that others should accept their re- 
ligion. However, this exclusiveness is more surprising in the 
Jewish religion, for it contradicts their conception that God can 
only be apprehended in universal thought and not in any particu- 
lar definite form. Among tlie Persians God is the Good. This 
is also a universal attribute; but with the Persians it is as yet ab- 
stract, and hence is identified with light — a particular empirical 
thing. The Jewish God, however, is only for thought, for the 
universal which abrogates all particularity. Hence the contra- 
diction of its exclusiveness. It is true that in many places we 
find its consciousness transcending this contradiction. Tlie Psalm- 
ist exclaims : " Praise the Lord, all ye nations ; praise him, all ye 
people, for his merciful kindness is great toward us and the truth 
of the Lord endureth from everlasting to everlasting." Rever- 
ence for God is looked for among all people. Especially with 
the later prophets do we find this elevation to an appreciation 
of the universal character of their religion. God declares 
tlirough tiie mouth of Jeremiah : " I will make priests and 
Levites (rf the heathen who honor my name " ; " He that feareth 
God and does the right among all people shall be acceptable to 
me." But all this belongs to a later period. According to the 
prevailing idea, the Jewish people are the elect of God, and thus 
His universality is reduced to a particular form. We have previ- 
ously noted, in the development of the divine purpose, how its 
limitation lies in the abstract self-determination of God. Here 
we have noted it on its subjective side, as it springs from the 
slavish self-consciousness in the presence of absolute power. To 
these slaves this recognition and this honoring of Jehovah seem 
to be peculiarly their own. This is also connected with the his- 
1 « . XXII— 18 
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tory of the Jewish people. The God of the Jews is the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and Jacob, who led them out of Egypt. There 
does not seem to be any suspicion that God has been similarly re- 
lated to any other people. This exelusiveness also enters from 
this subjective side into the cult. God is the Lord of those who 
honor Him as the Jews alone do. There are some traces of a 
perversion of this idea in the way in which Jehovah is sometimes 
referred to as being more powerful than other gods, as if there 
were also other gods. At most, however, they were to the Jews 
false gods. 

God is known as Creator of the heavens and the earth, giving 
to all things and all men their peculiar nature and their definite 
limits and rights. He is the giver of all laws to his chosen peo- 
ple. The Ten Commandments, which are universal and ethical 
principles of all civil and moral life, are given, not as laws of rea- 
son, but are prescribed by the Lord. Moses is called the Law- 
giver of the Jews. But it was in a very diflFerent way from what 
Solon and Lycurgus were law-givers to the Greeks. These men 
gave their own human laws. But Moses gave God's laws. Je- 
hovah himself wrote them on tables of stone, " Thus saith the 
Lord " stands before even the most insignificant details of the 
ceremonial law. All their laws were ordained by divine statute, 
and thus had a formal absolute authority. The details of their 
civil code were not developed from the general purpose of the 
polity. Nothing was left to man's judgment. Human caprice 
and reason alike were interdicted by the transcendent divine 
Unity, and any political change was looked upon as an apostasy 
from God, while the most trifling detail as given by God was con- 
sidered to be eternally obligatory, being thus placed upon the 
same plane as the moral laws. This forms a strong contrast with 
the conception which we have of God. The Jewish cultus is the 
service of the Lord. The good, righteous man is the one who 
observes the ceremonial as well as the moral laws enjoined upon 
his people. 

This people of God is accepted through a bond and covenant. 
This is a great advance upon Nature-religions, in which there is 
only a superficial distinction between the natural and the Divine. 
But here we have the Divine as absolutely transcending the natu- 
ral, and so coming into relation with man only so far as he has 
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renounced his finite empirical self. Here the relation of man's 
Belf-conscioiisnesB is that to his absolute essence. Yet it is not the 
universal-human, or man as man, that is brought into this relation- 
ship. Hence the feature of exclusiveness in the cultus. Nor is 
this communion an original essential one. Neither does it spring 
from the love of God. But it is established in an external form 
through a compact. In the Christian religion'we find this crude 
form completed in the doctrine of redemption and reconciliation. 

This adoption of the Jews implies, on the other hand, that they 
have given themselves unreservedly to God's service. They held 
to this adoption with a wonderful inflexibility of conviction. This 
took the form of the fanaticism of stiff-neckedness, while that of 
the Mohammedans, which was freed from natural limits and rec- 
ognized belief as the bond of unity, took the form of fanatical zeal 
for proselyting. Only an occasional wavering appears, when there 
is a conflict of interest or various courses open for choice. But 
even here the authority of the One absolute power forbids the use 
of human judgment. There is no freedom of choice before this ab- 
solute authority. While the Greeks esteemed certain of their insti- 
tutions divine, they at the same time recognized their human ori- 
gin. But the Jews made no distinction between the divine and 
the human elements in their polity and cult. All alike was or- 
dained by God. It was this lack of freedom that caused their want 
of belief in immortality. The slight traces of this belief that ap- 
pears in their literature liad no practical influence upon their moral 
and religious life. The highest duty is the service of Jehovah. 
Temporal possessions are the reward of this service of Jehovah, 
and a man's higliest aim is that he and his family may live long 
ill the enjoyment of thetii. Soul-consciousness was not yet awak- 
ened. Man had no inner rooiri, no inner extension of soul, which 
could draw back upon itself for satisfaction. Tlie great reality for 
him was always in some form of temporal welfare. According to 
the law, each family received a piece of ground which he dared not 
alienate from his family. His aim in life was to keep this and 
thus preserve the existence of his family. Thus the possession of 
land was connected with his consciousness of God. Thus was the 
absolute surrender of the Jew to the absolute power changed back 
into assured temporal existence and possessions. This people and 
this possession were inseparable. God's people were given the land 
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of Canaan. God had made a covenant with Abraham one of whose 
stipulations was this temporal possession. This possession was 
essential to their faith and piety. It thus had an absolute divine 
guarantee. It was not held as a civil right or as property. Prop- 
erty implies personality (legal) and freedom of the individual. 
Man is essentially a proprietor in so far as he is a legal person. 
Just what possessions he may hold is a matter of indifference so 
long as he is recognized as a proprietor in virtue of his legal per- 
sonality. 

With the Jews, however, the possession was the chief thing. It 
was divinely guaranteed them, and thus lacked the characteristics 
of property as such. All discretion a? to parting with it was also 
taken away. At most there could be only a temporally alienation 
of it, restoration following in the year of Jubilee. 

So much for the positive side of this covenant. The negative 
side corresponds with it. The express recognition of the power 
which guarantees them tliis possession is also expressed in definite 
external particulars. The land is bound to this people, but it is 
also bound to God. This latter is inwoven with the domestic and 
social laws of the people. These have a real ethical content, but 
are observed not on tins account but solely on account of the di- 
vine command. This accounts for the many trivial forms which 
these laws assume. God being Absolute Power, any external ac- 
tions may be arbitrarily ciiaracterized as holy. Lofty or trivial as 
they may be, obedience to them is the condition of the existence 
and the preservation of this people. Deviation from these com- 
mands is possible to individuals and to the whole people, but does 
not affect the original covenant. The punishment threateiied for 
such disobedience is not absolute, but only external misfortune — 
tlie loss or the diminishing of their possession. As the obedience 
is not of an ethical kind, but rather that of blind compliance, so 
also is the punishment of an external rather than of an ethical sort. 
These punishments are threatened with fearful imprecations. The 
proficiency of this people in cursing is notewortliy. Yet their com- 
minations refer to external rather than to internal ethical concerns. 
In the 26tli chapter of the Book of Leviticus it is written : " But if 
ye will not do all my commandments but break my covenant, I will 
visit you with terror, consumption, and the burning ague that shall 
consume the eyes and cause sorrow of heart; and ye shall sow vour 
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seed in vain, tor your enemies shall eat it. They that iiate you 
shall reign over you, and ye shall flee when none pursueth you. 
And if ye will not for all this hearken unto me, then will I pun- 
ish 3'ou seven times more for your sins. I will make your heaven 
as iron and your earth as brass ; and your strength shall be spent 
in vain, for your land shall not yield her increase nor your trees 
their fruit. And if ye walk contrary unto me and will not hearken 
unto me, I will bring sevenfold more plagues upon you according 
to your sins. I will send wild beasts among you which shall rob 
you of your children and destroy your cattle and make you few 
in number ; and your highways shall be desolate. And if ye will 
not be reformed by me by these things, but will walk contrary to 
me, I will walk contrary to you and will punish you yet seven- 
fold more for your sins. I will bring an avenging sword upon you. 
I will send pestilence among you in your cities and ye shall be 
delivered into the hand of your enemy. Ten women shall bake 
your bread in one oven. . . . Ye shall eat and not be satisfied. 
And if ye will not for all this hearken unto me, I will walk con- 
trary to you in fury. I, even I, will chastise you sevenfold more 
for your sins. And ye shall eat the flesh of your sons and the flesh 
of your daughters shall ye eat. And I will destroy your high places 
and cut down your images and cast your carcasses upon the carcasses 
of your idols and my soul shall abhor you. And I will make your 
cities waste and bring your sanctuaries unto desolation, and I will 
not smell the savor of your sweet odors. And I will bring the land 
into desolation ; and your enemies that dwell therein shall be aston- 
ished at it. And I will scatter you among the heathen and will 
draw out a sword after you." 

"We have already noted that with the Jews evil occurs in the 
subjective spirit and the Lord punishes it, but is not in conflict 
with it as in the Persian religion. God punishes the evil as that 
which ought not to be. Only the good — that which the Lord 
commands — ought to be. There is no freedom granted to inquire 
after what is good. The demands of the good, which are cer- 
tainly those of reason, have here only the form of external divine 
commands. Their transgression is visited with the wrath of their 
divine Law-giver. In this relation to the Lord there is only a 
" must." What he commands is law, and must be done. Retribu- 
tive justice belongs, to the Lord. The battle of good and evil be. 
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longs to the finite subject. Thus there is a conflict within him, 
and there comes the crushing pain of knowing that tlie good is 
only a " must." 

(3) The third side of the cultus is the atonement. It can con- 
cern properly only the particular sins of individuals, and is made 
through sacrifices. The sacrifice has here the significance of man's 
acknowledgment of the Lord, of a declaration of fear of Him, 
and, finally, of thereby redeeming what he had already forfeited. 
Everything must be, as it were, purchased from the Lord. One 
tenth of all the increase is offered to the Lord, and the first. 
born of every family is ransomed from Him. The expiation for 
sins takes place under the conception that the deserved punish- 
ment can be transferred to the offered victim. This is the sacri- 
fice proper. The individual thus manifests his own worthlessness, 
but finds his worth, his righteousness, restored through God's recog- 
nition of his sacrifice. Punishment is conceived, not as being a 
moral purification, but a saving from damage. Blood must be 
shed and sprinkled upon the altar. For life is the highest of all 
possessions, and the sacrifice of that of the animal returns as a 
bonus to the one who offers it. The blood of the victim is es- 
teemed sacred, and cannot even be tasted. Man has not the con- 
sciousness of his freedom, in comparison to which the blood of 
animals is entirely a subordinate tiling. 

Transition to the next Stage — that of the Religion of Beauty. 

In the religion of sublimity we are in the sphere of free sub- 
jectivity. God is the free subject. But the element of power is 
made the transcendent one. Creation proceeds from the self-sepa- 
ration of this power, but it then becomes a subordinate vassal and 
does not fully reflect the divine image. Further advance is now 
to be made by conceiving creation as going freely fortii from God 
and becoming free, so that God is the God of men who are free 
even in their obedience. Abstractly considered, this sphere con- 
tains the following phases : God is free absolute spirit, and mani- 
fests only Himself in all that he does. His creation is his image. 
Only as He recognizes Himself in His creation is He free. But 
this implies that the creature be no longer merely a servant, but 
that in this service he finds his real freedom. 

This phase of freedom appears first in the creature, while God 
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seems to remain unchanged. The entrance of freedom here im- 
plies that in finite spirits all contradiction to God is annulled 
and thus transmuted into the divine. Renunciation and flight are 
merely the negative side of freedom, leading to its positive char- 
acteristic, to that of transcendence over the merely natural. Such 
transcendence implies that the finite spirit is free. " God is the 
God of free men." Freedom thus appears first in man. But the 
development occurs also in the conception of God. God can be 
the God of free men only in so far as He finds himsell', his image 
in his creatures. But tins implies that humanity is an essential 
element in God. Man, recognizing this, is free in his relation to 
God. For that to which he relates himself is his own essence, or at 
least contains it as an element. Generic human nature is con- 
ceived as something divine. All that is of highest worth in human 
life is looked upon as having divine significance. Man creates 
God in his own spiritual image. Self-consciousness recognizes 
these spiritual powers of man as its own object, and hence is free in 
relation to them. But it is not these powers of any one subjective 
individual which is thus recognized. The rather it is, that of 
generic man — of the universal human. This elevates the self- 
consciousness above the care for any immediate subjective aims, 
and finds its essential satisfaction in substantial objective spheres, 
of social morals and institutions. These are the generic-rational 
forms of human activity. And the freedom of the individual con- 
sists in his harmony with this ethical environment. The sum and 
substance of the conce]ition in this phase of religion is that God 
is conceived as being Himself the mediation between Himself and 
his ci'eation. It is the human element in God which constitutes 
the mediation. Man as man knows himself as in God, and God and 
man nmtually say of each other: "He is spirit of my spirit." 
Man is spirit like God. He is, it is true, environed with finite 
limitations, but in his religion he transcends them all. 

We thus come to the religion of humanity and freedom. But 
the first form of this religion (that of the Greeks) is still weighted 
down with a load of sensuous natural elements. Thus the human 
element in God still takes the form of natural objects. Hence 
this religion, as to its fundamental basis, belongs yet to the class 
of finite religions. Like all others, it can find its fulfilment only 
in the fully revealed religion of Christianity. But yet it deserves 
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the name of a religion of spiritnality, as it represents the syn- 
thetic totality of previous stages out of nature into the human in 
religion. 



GOETHE'S MAEOHEN:* 

A POLITICO-NATIONAL CONFESSION OF FAITH OF THE POET. 

t. 

BY DR. HERMANN BAUMGART. 
TRANSLATED FBOU THE GERMAN BY ISAAC N. JUDSON. 

Chapter I. 

Goethe composed the Marchen in the latter part of the summer 
of 1795, and it was published in the August and September num- 
bers of the first issue of the " Horen." 

Immediately upon its first appearance, in spite of the disturbed 
condition of the times, it not only aroused great interest, but was 
subjected to manifold interpretations. 

" In matters of this sort, the imagination itself does not invent 
so much as the folly of men discovers ; and I am convinced that 
the interpretations already at hand will surpass all expectation," 
writes Schiller to Goethe on December 25th. To this the latter 
answers : " I thank you for your contribution to the interpretation 
of the Marchen ; we will wait a little longer, however. I still 
hope for a favorable turn in my aflFairs, so as to be able to have 
such lun as I choose over it in the ' Unterhaltungen.' " 

Of this intended continuation Goethe writes on November 21st: 
*' The new Marchen can scarcely be ready in December ; indeed, 
I do not venture to pass on to it till I have said something in one 
way or another about the meaning of the first. If I can offer some- 



* From " The Diversions (Unterhaltungen) of German Emigrants " (see translation 
in Bohn's Library). These emigrants were the French nobility (6migr6s) fleeing from 
the French Revolution. The reader of this Journal will remember the interpretation of 
this Marchen (" The Story of the Snake ") by Rosenkranz, published in Volume V, and 
will welcome this explanation of Baumgart, which seems to hit the very thoughts of 
Goethe himself. Of course every one has read the marvellous rendering of " The Tale," 
by Thomas Carlyle. It is one of those literary works which should be read once a year, 
through life. — Editor. 



